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Lahore to the frontier at Peshawar; .from Bombay for
900 miles to the last-mentioned through Agra; from
Bombay for 800 miles over the Western Ghats and
across the Deccan to Madras; from Bombay through
Gujarat; from Madras northwards to Bengal, southwards
to Trichinopoly and Madura, westwards through Banga-
lore to the Malabar coast. Important sections of the
system are also the routes running in the Himalayas
from Amballa to Simla and beyond it towards Chini, and
from the Bengal plains to Darjiling and thence to the
Chola range on the Tibetan frontier; in the Deccan the
roads connecting Mirzapur on the Ganges through Jab-
balpur and over the Satpura range with. IsTagpur in the
Central Provinces; the line running from Poona south-
wards to Mysore, and that ascending from Coimbatore to
Utacamaud in the Nilgiris.

Most of these highways are solidly constructed, and
often present splendid specimens of engineering skill in
their gradients, cuttings, causeways, and bridges. Like
the old Roman roads, they are in many places carried
right over the Ghats, Vindhyas, and other ranges, and
through such difficult passes as the Thai and Bhore in the
Western Ghats. The section between the Jheluni and
Indus, in-the extreme north-west, consists of an almost
continuous series of cuttings and embankments for a
distance of over 150 miles.

The Indian railway system, carried out mainly on the
wise plans laid down by Lord Dalhousie some forty years
ago, has already assumed considerable proportions, and
in 1907 a total mileage of over 29,000 miles had been
completed. The base of the system is the great trunk
line running from Calcutta for 1500 miles up the Ganges
valley through Allahabad and Lahore, and across the
Indus at Attock to its present terminus at Peshawar on
the Afghan frontier. From, Allahabad, on this base, the